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DINING-ROOM IN SIMPLE LOUIS XVI STYLE— RESIDENCE OF 
HENRY COCKCROFT, EASTHAMPTON, L. I. 

ALBRO AND LlNDEBERG, ARCHITECTS 



BACKGROUNDS. 

By Virginia Robie 



FREQUENTLY the collector of old furniture 
has the pleasant task of building a setting for 
his possessions, thus reversing the usual order. 
When this is the case it is a pity to surround eigh- 
teenth century mahogany with seventeenth century 
oak, or to place French furniture against an English 
background. Yet too strict an adherence to the let- 
ter of a style is not advisable. Probably our least 
successful ventures in decoration were the "Louis" 
rooms of the brownstone age when every detail was 
laboriously studied. The spirit of the style usually 
vanished in the quest for the correct lighting fix- 
tures or in the feverish search for the right kind 
of door knobs. Backgrounds in the broadest sense 
were seldom considered, for proportion, balance and 
scale were foreign terms to most householders and 
to many decorators. 

If the style under consideration happened to be 
Louis XV the mouldings undulated like the waves 
of the sea; if Louis XVI, straight lines dominated. 
Often beautiful furniture filled these rooms and of 
a type now difficult to find, but the effect was that 
of a loan collection temporarily placed in Mid-Vic- 
torian quarters. Real Aubusson and real Beauvais 
covered the furniture while the mantel garnitures 
were frequently of rarest Sevres. Exquisite in cer- 
tain details, but appallingly ugly as a whole were 
these French rooms of the seventies, and about as 
homelike as the pyramids. 

The chief trouble with all this transplanted gran- 
deur lay; in the fact that it bore no relation to the 
structural house. Owner and decorator built the 
room leaving the architect out altogther, or turning 
to him as a court of last appeal. 



In another decade we passed several important 
milestones. Period rooms were consistently planned 
from the foundation stones up by our foremost 
architects, but they were formal in the extreme, 
well suited for vast entertainments, but hardly fit- 
ting backgrounds for everyday American life. The 
simpler more livable side of period furnishing still 
eluded grasp. Palaces were studied and faithfully 
copied. Versailles and Fontainebleau flourish in 
miniature. 

In France the difference between the salon de 
companie and the salon de famille had always been 
emphasized, but in this country we were slow in 
making the distinction. Foreign travel and foreign 
residence helped to give householder and architect 
a different point of view. Not that European trips 
were new — merely that the small house was dis- 
covered. Americans lived abroad more, and on re- 
turning demanded that some of the charm and com- 
fort enjoyed on the other side be incorporated in 
their houses. 

It seemed heresy to speak of European comfort 
in the face of the American bathtub and the steam 
radiator, yet in spite of undoubted "conveniences" 
and • "luxuries" many beautifully appointed dwell- 
ings in this broad land of ours lacked both comfort 
and charm. 

Recently a well known English architect re- 
marked that our country houses were the best of 
their kind in the world, a statement which he quali- 
fied by adding — "The best I have seen." Then fol- 
lowed interesting comparisons between the America 
of today and the America of his first visit at the 
time of the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. 
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Elaborate Louis XVI fireplace in a city house 

If photographs of those rooms, illustrating the 
spirit of 1876, could be placed side by side with the 
pictures shown herewith no text would be necessary 
in order to point a moral, nor would the tale need 
any adorning. 

Edith Wharton says somewhere in commenting 
on houses of that 
decade that we had 
passed from the golden 
age of architecture to 
the gilded age of deco- 
ration, and in this neat 
sentence a world of 
meaning is expressed. 

Of late the architect 
has again come into 
his own, and the golden 
age of architectural 
backgrounds has been 
restored. Though we 
live in a day of spe- 
cialization the master 
mind is back of every 
successful undertaking, 
and in no way is it 
more convincingly 
shown than in some of 
our new dwellings. 

The old division of 
work no longer exists. 
Formerly it was a case 
of exit the architect 
and enter the decora- 
tor, exit the decorator 
and enter the man with 
the rugs, next the man 
with the curtains, next 



the furniture man, and after that the deluge of 
pictures and bric-a-brac! The latter we no longer 
know in the dictionary definition — "odd knick- 
knacks," and pictures are used sparingly and usu- 
ally as an integral part of the background. The 
small objects of a room are chosen for what might 
be called their contributing value, in the way of 
use or beauty or both. Every useful thing may be 
beautiful and nearly every beautiful object may be 
put to use. 

Even collectors who have violated in the past 
every law of house-furnishing are turning decora- 
tors and often very good ones. Truly the man or 
woman possessing genuine Jacobean oak, Queen 
Anne walnut or Heppelwhite mahogany needs no 
other inspiration in order to create beautiful and 
consistent rooms. Those who can afford fine repro- 
ductions have almost as interesting an opportu- 
nity. The logical way with reproductions is to plan 
the background first, selecting the furniture with 
careful reference to its exact place in the house. 

The custom of buying furniture for a new house 
the moment ground is dug for the cellar is to be 
deplored. It has been responsible for many hap- 
hazard rooms, and for the accumulation of much 
which could never be used. Even if the home is a 
long time in the making it is better to let it grow 
slowly and by logical stages. Few people not actu- 
ally in the building profession can visualize a com- 
pleted room from an architect's plan. 

Scale is an elusive thing to the laymen, but of 
vast importance where furniture is concerned. One 
reason why the fine old houses of the Colonial period 
charm us so completely is because scale in the mat- 
ter of furniture is so well expressed. New houses 
of Colonial design sometimes attain to this height. 
Whether the architectural backgrounds are planned 
for the furniture or the furniture for the setting 




Bedroom Joseph Thomas house, New York City — panels of oak 

Frederick J. Sterner, architect 



with Jacobean inserts 
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the result makes for repose, order, balance, har- 
mony, and correct scale. 

The illustrations chosen herewith show these 
qualities in a charming way. In the paneled rooms 
of Colonial design beautiful backgrounds are shown, 
and the furniture is chosen with rare sympathy. 
No exact following of one style is set forth. Chip- 
pendale, Sheraton and Heppelwhite are represented, 
but the spirit of the period is perfectly expressed. 
A stylist would probably demand a different type 
of dining-table, but he might lose something very 
charming in atmosphere striving after the latter. 

Few combinations are more harmonious than 
paneled walls of Georgian character and mahogany 
furniture of the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Although many men were working and often 
on quite different lines the epoch as a whole pre- 
sents a remarkable unity. Quite another aspect is 
expressed in the first half of the century. There is 
a far greater diversity of woods, of types, and of 
furniture embellishment. Queen Anne for instance 
is an elastic style and one full of color and charm. 
The strong Oriental influence of the day finds an 
outlet in brilliant lacquers and porcelains which 
make interesting combinations with walnut chairs 
and tables. Much latitude may be indulged in when 
this transitional period is under consideration. 

"William and Mary" also affords an outlet for 
much imagination. Dutch marquetry and Delft 
faience may be blended with late oak and early wal- 
nut, and great variety achieved in both color and 
line. Turning backward in English designing to 
the great oak styles of the seventeenth century 
another long period of unity is encountered. 
Against oak paneling the oak furniture of Jacobean 
design produces the same feeling of harmony 
and fitness as does the mahogany furniture 
with the wall treatment of its particular day. 








DlNING-ROOM IN RESIDENCE OF Mr. C. W. WHIPPLE, 

Massapequa, L. I. 
Nelson and Van Wagenen, architects 

The one should not be separated from the other. 
If a white background is desired for oak follow 
the rough plaster of the old English cottage, select- 
ing cottage furniture of oak. Such an interior may 
have plenty of color in the form of hearth, tiles, 
chintz, flowers, and in those accessories, which now 

that we have mas- 
tered some of the de- 
grees of house fur- 
nishing — provide the 
individual and per- 
sonal touch, without 
which no room is 
complete. 

With the French 
styles opportunities 
present themselves 
particularly with 
Louis XVI and the 
simpler side of Louis 
XIV. 

The present in- 
terest in English and 
Italian schemes has 
dimmed the enthusi- 
asm for French 
rooms, although an 
occasional treatment 
of one of the great 
French styles empha- 
sizes the fact that the 
livable, the homelike 
and the charming are 
not confined to either 
the Colonial or the 
English periods. 



Oak room in Thomas house 



